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the Sandwich Islands, and Cape Horn," which, 
taken in connection with a previous communi- 
cation, complete a set of observations around 
the world. 

Mr. Jay also read a letter from Gideon Nye, 
Esq., U. S. Consul at Macao, accompanied by 
several volumes as a donation to the Society's 
Library. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to 
Lieut. Duer and Mr. Nye for their contribu- 
tions, and their correspondence ordered to be 
deposited in the Society's Archives. 

Adjourned. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 



THE VALUE OF GEOGRAPHY TO THE 

SCHOLAR, THE MERCHANT, AND THE 

PHILANTHROPIST.* 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Am. 

Geo. and Stat. Society : — 

It is a matter of regret to all — and to none 
more than myself— that at a time when Egypt, 
South America, and Japan are enlisting the di- 
plomacy and the commerce of Christendom in 
combined and persistent efforts to render their 
material and productive resources more availa- 
ble to mankind, that universal scholar who has 
explored alike the Monuments of Egypt and 
the Antiquities of Peru, who has given shape to 
the unwritten legends of this western conti- 
nent, and who launched Commodore Perry, 
fresh from the piratical seas of the Great Nip- 
pon, upon the more adventurous sea of litera- 
ture, has chosen to occupy in silence the chair 
he so much honors, instead of instructing us 
with his wisdom and animating us by his elo- 
quence, t For myself, in essaying to discourse 
of geography as a science, in its attractions for 
literary men, in its benefits to commerce, in its 
relations' to missionary and philanthropic enter- 
prise, I feel oppressed with the magnitude of 

* Tho Annual Address delivered March 17th, 1859 
by the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D Vice President 
of the Society. 

t Rov. Francis Hawks, D.D., L.L.D., author of 
" Egypt and its Monuments," " Antiquities of Peru " 
" Narrative of Com. Perry's Expedition," Ac. ' 



the theme. For how can one, whose mind is 
pre-occupied with the relations of earth to 
heaven, keep pace with the progress of any 
purely physical science ? And yet, can one who 
would fitly serve mankind in their higher inter- 
ests, dispense with the most thorough and min- 
ute knowledge of man in his present abode 1 
This science of geography, once regarded as a 
mere matter of dry but necessary information, 
is now seen to have vital relations to Man in 
his physical, mental, social, historical and moral 
development ; so that in seeking to perfect his 
spiritual life, you cannot separate him from the 
physical world in which he lives. Indeed, Mil- 
ton deemed it not unworthy of Michael the 
Archangel, to give the father of the race a les- 
son in geography from the map of the world, 
before unfolding to him the sublime but awful 
vision of his descendants in their fall : 

" It was a hill, 
Of Paradiso the highest, from whose top 
The hemisphere of earth, in clearest ken, 
Stretcb'd out to th' amplest reach of prospect lay."* 

And Homer brings Minerva from the abode 

of the gods to recall to Ulysses the features of 

his own country, when restored to it after his 

wanderings through known and unknown seas. 

" Behold the port, of Phorcys ! fenced around. 

Behold where Neritus the clouds divides. 

And shakes the waving forests on his sides ; 

So spake the goddess; and the prospect cleared, 

The mists dispersed, and all the coast appeared. "t 

But such has been the progress of our science, 
that the schoolboy of to-day has a wider field 
of knowledge open before him in his class-book 
of geography, than had Minerva upon the island 
of Ithaca, or Michael from the loftiest summit 
of middle Asia. 

When Dr. Johnson was past seventy years of 
age, he talked one day with much animation of 
traveling into distant countries ; arguing " that 
the mind was enlarged by it, and that a certain 
dignity of character was derived from it. He 
had then an enthusiastic desire to visit the Wall 
of China." Boswell, of course, echoed the idea, 
and said that he himself would go and see the 
Wall of China, but for the duty of caring for 

• Par. Lost, B XI 
t Odyssey, B. XIII. 
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his children. " Sir," said Johnson, " by doing 
so, you would do what would be of importance 
iu raising your children to eminence. There 
would be a luster reflected upon them from 
your spirit of curiosity. They would be at all 
times regarded as the children of a man who 
had gone to view the Wall of China. I am seri- 
ous, sir." 

Nme, who would cross the street to see a 
man who had been to view the Wall of China, 
much less to see his children ? Why, sir, you 
and I may yet visit the Celestial Empire during 
the summer recess, when the respected repre- 
sentatives of Oregon and Arizona shall have 
satisfied us as to the shortest and safest route 
across the continent. " I, too, am serious, sir." 

Already within our life-time, geography has 
risen to the dignity not only of a science, but 
of a science among sciences; so that while Mil- 
ton, in his time, complained that " the writers 
of geography, though some of them are exact 
enough in setting down longitudes and lati- 
tudes, yet in those other relations of manners, 
religion, government, and such like, accounted 
geographical, have for the most part missed 
their proportions," the age that has produced a 
Humboldt and a Ritter — the Kosmos and the 
Erdkximde — has learned to comprehend all mun- 
dane facts and sciences within the sphere of 
geography ; and foreign accents blending w>th 
our own in the unity of race, are teaching us 
also the organic unity of system in " the Earth 
of Man."* We have outgrown that literal defi- 
nition of geography which confines it to a de- 
scription of the superficial aspect of the earth 
itself; and we are prepared to concede the 
broadest claims of Strabo for his favorite science 
— that " it can be fitly approached only by one 
acquainted with human and divine things — 
since in addition to its vast importance in re- 
gard to social life, and the art of government, 
geography unfolds to us the celestial phe- 
nomena, acquaints us with the occupants of 
land and ocean, and the vegetation, fruits, and 
peculiarities of the various quartet's of the 

* Prof. Arnold Guyot. 



earth, a knowledge of which marks him who 
cultivates it as one earnest in the great problem 
of life and happiness." 

In the brief hints which the time and occa- 
sion will permit, I shall advert to the rela- 
tions of geography to the Literature of the 
past, its present and prospective benefits to 
Commerce, and its sen-ice to that Philanthropic 
Enterprise which is the boast of our age. 

Among the marvels of modern science — 
though some are more striking in a physical 
aspect — I know of none more wonderful or 
more serviceable to mankind, than the illustra- 
tion and confirmation which geography has fur- 
nished to the oldest books of History, of Poetry, 
and of Religion. Within our own generation 
the researches of geography have so far verified 
the local and topographical allusions and de- 
scriptions of Herodotus, Homer, and Moses, 
that these alone — apart from historical and phi- 
lological criticism — would fully identify these 
fathers of secular and sacred literature with 
the scenes and times in which they lived. 

The reputation of Herodotus has long vibrated 
between the terms " Father of History" and 
"Father of lies." Later criticism, however, 
has settled down upon the conclusion that 
Herodotus was a true historian, faithful and ac- 
curate within the limits of his personal knowl- 
edge, but too credulous in recording upon 
doubtful authority what lay beyond his own 
observation; — that what is fabulous or ques- 
tionable in his narrative was not invented by 
him to enliven the story, but was reported by 
him in good faith from ignorant or ingenious 
informants. The travels of Herodotus extended 
over 1,700 miles from east to west, and nearly 
the same distance from north to south. In 
Asia he visited Assyria, Babylon and Susa, 
Asia Minor and Syria ; in Africa, the whole of 
Egypt to its extreme limits, and the coast as 
far as Cyrene ; in Europe, Greece proper, Scy thia 
and Thrace, and the principal islands of the 
Levant. His journeys were made leisurely, 
and as a scholar he commonly had access to 
the best sources of information. Where he is 
defective, it is through ignorance or erroneous 
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report, rather than through fancy or intentional 
misrepresentation. The discoveries of the 
present century in Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
and Greece — the identification of ruins and 
monuments — the deciphering of hieroglyphics 
and cuneiform inscriptions — have gone to estab- 
lish the substantial accuracy of the first Greek 
historian. 

But that which, more than any other single 
fact, confirms and illustrates Herodotus, is 
the general marked correspondence of his geog- 
raphy with the face of nature in the route 
of his own travels. Here he is full even to 
minuteness, and, considering his advantages, 
wonderfully accurate; but beyond these limits, 
he was dependent upon tradition, the reports 
of travelers and mariners, and the imperfect 
geography of his predecessors in this depart- 
ment — especially of Hecatteus and Aristeas. 
That he used these sources with caution, how- 
ever, is evident from the disparaging tone with 
which he speaks of the maps in use in his day. 
" For my part," he says, " I cannot but laugh 
when I see numbers of persons drawing maps 
of the world without having any reason to guide 
them ; making, as they do, the ocean-stream to 
run all round the earth, and the earth itself to 
be an exact circle, as if described by a pair of 
compasses, with Europe and Asia just of the 
same size. The truth in this matter," he adds, 
"I will now proceed to explain in a very few 
words, making it clear what the real size of 
each region is, and what shape should be given 
them."* Certainly the configuration of the 
earth, as conceived by Herodotus, was a great 
improvement upon the idea of Homer, whom 
the historian followed so ardently in his general 
views. 

The incredulity with which Herodotus re- 
ceives the story of the circumnavigation of 
Africa by the Phenicians, goes to confirm his 
general trustworthiness ; while we owe to his 
record of what he regarded as fabulous, the 
most minute and truthful account of a maritime 
discovery made centuries before Vasco dc Gama. 

* B. IV, 36. Rnwlinson's Ed. 



Upon the whole, there seems no reason to dis- 
sent from the conclusion of Rawlinson touching 
the geography of Herodotus ; that " bis accounts 
of countries are, in the great majority of cases, 
drawn from his own experience, and are full or 
scanty according to the time he had spent in 
the countries, in making acquaintance with 
their general character and special phenomena. 
Where he has not traveled himself, he trusts 
to the reports of others ; but only, to all ap- 
pearance, of eye-witnesses. If in any case ho 
gives mere rumors which have come to him at 
second-hand, he is careful to distinguish them 
from his ordinary statements and descriptions."* 

In this view there is a two-fold relation be- 
tween the science of geography and this ancient 
book of historical and descriptive travel. While 
on the one hand we verify the book for sub- 
stance by means of those geographical features 
which are permanent, on the other hand we 
learn from Herodotus the extent of the known 
world in his time, and the boundaries, as then 
existing, between civilization and barbarism. 
We trace upon his map the lines of commerce 
and of migration radiating from western Asia, 
following the rivers or seeking the sea from the 
Indus to Tartessus. Comparing his minute de- 
scriptions with the present face of things, we 
learn also what changes the physical geography 
of certain districts has undergone in 2,500years. 
This is particularly with respect to the Delta 
of the Nile. The maps of the Delta, as given 
for example by Schlieden, after Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Ptolemaeus, with special reference 
to the eastern mouths of the Nile, are a valu- 
able contribution to geology, and have an im- 
mediate bearing upon the project of Lessens for 
re-opening the connection between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. Thus, in every 
point of view, the scholar who would appreciate 
Herodotus must understand geography as well 
as Greek. Indeed, only so far as we can assure 
ourselves of his veracity and accuracy, is he of 
real value to this age. 

In passing from Herodotus to Homer, we 

* Introduction, Vol. 1. 
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feel at once tlio transition from History to 
Poetry ; and are met at the outset with the 
inquiry whether the poet had a geography of 
fact at the basis of his great epic and romance ; 
whether there was an Ilium of Priain before 
the Troja or Ilium Veins of classical history ; 
and whether the voyage of Ulysses was to 
islands now visited by the mariner, or to fairy 
isles of the poet's own creation. It may help 
us to answer this preliminary question if we 
compare the epic poet of Greece with his only 
two peers, in English and Italian verse. When 
Milton boldly launches into the infinite abysses 
above and beneath, we do not think of locality, 
but strong and safe under his lead, we follow 
" the broad and beaten way" he paves over the 
"deep tract of hell," or mount to "the em- 
pyrean," 

" Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery steeda." 
We ask for no chart of the regions of the super- 
natural ; but when he maps out for Adam the 
future empires of his descendants from Cambalu 
to El Dorado, we feel that in the prolonged and 
minute description, the poet has exhausted his 
own knowledge of our globe ; so that in the 
eleventh book of Paradise Lost we have the 
known geography of Milton's time. The 
heathen mythology wrought into his first book 
is located according to its national sources and 
physical boundaries ; while his allusions to 
Biblical Geography are sometimes minutely 
exact, as this : 

" From Paneas, the fount of Jordan's flood, 
To Beeraaba, where the Holy Land 
Borders on Egypt and tho Arabian shore."* 

While, therefore, the machinery of his epic 
moves beyond all geographical boundaries, yet 
to understand and enjoy the copious references 
of Milton to human history, one must be well 
versed in geography and archaeology, since the 
poet deals with these as substantive realities. 

As for Dante, a fine criticf has remarked, 
"with what complex precision, as a poetical 
architect, he has actually, for the purposes of 
his work, built a universe of Hell, Purgatory, 

* Par. Lost, B. XI. 
t Mr. Gladstone. 



and Paradise. Every line of his poem has a 
determinate relation to a certain point in space, 
fixed in his own mind ; but whether every such 
point be fixed or not in nature, is no more ma- 
terial, than if it were simply to be determined 
by axes of co-ordinates." Though the opening 
vision of the poet comes upon him in a gloomy 
wood, this is but a tangible starting point for 
that aerial journey which he pursues through 
circle after circle of the outlying spirit-world. 
Yet even in that world the spirits of Dante re- 
call the topography of this, especially of that 
Italy which was to him the scene of his in- 
tensest love, and hope, and wo. The poem can 
be interpreted only in the light of the geograph- 
ical and political divisions of Italy in the thir- 
teenth century. 

But while Milton and Dante open their epics 
in the spiritual world, the one descending at 
once into Chaos, the other into the Inferno, 
Homer begins with human deeds and earthly 
scenes ; — the wrath of 1 Achilles, and the mus- 
tering of hostile fleets and armies. He pictures 
the plain of Troy ; the city of its surround- 
ings ; Mount Ida with its fountains and forests, 
and the rivers that flow from it into the sea — 
the Rhesus, the Rhodius, the Granicus, the di- 
vine Scamandcr ; the iEgean sea with its islands 
from Crete to Lemnos ; and the swift rushing 
Hellespont. We cannot doubt that a real scene 
is before the mind of the poet, and that he de- 
scribes Greece and Asia Minor, and the adja- 
cent waters, according to his knowledge of 
their geography. When Homer introduces the 
supernatural, he does not, like Milton, challenge 

us to an 

" Adventurous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount ;" — 

His gods are never farther off than the sum- 
mits of Ida and Olympus, visible to the naked 
eye ; and they descend in palpable forms to 
mingle in the strifes of men. The Iliad is rooted 
in the soil of Asia Minor, and its perennial flow- 
ers breathe over our material civilization, the 
aroma of chivalry and love from the heroic age. 

It was my fortune to pass up the Dardanelles 
while the allied fleets were lying there, await- 
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ing the signal for the Crimean war. As our 
steamer' halted with dispatches for the French 
Admiral, we witnessed the manning of the 
yards and the manoeuvors of anticipated battle. 
In the back ground lay the Troad, with the 
range of Ida towering to the sky ; and at sight 
of it, the armaments of England, France, and 
Turkey, with their flaunting drapery, faded 
from view, and a thousand triremes, manned 
with Greeks, covered the waters. Homer again 
called the catalogue of the commanders and all 
the ships ; and above the roar of " the much-re- 
sounding sea" came the mellifluous voice of the 
oldest bard of Greece, singing the fate of Helen, 
and the seige of Troy. Thus to have the Iliad 
lifted out of the sphere of mere grammar and 
prosody, and prosaic criticism, brought down 
also from the ideal past, and fastened by its 
own geography to shores where fleets and ar- 
mies yet gather to the fray ; — to feel the pulse 
of a human history, and a common humanity 
throbbing through the verse of Homer after 
three thousand years, was worth a voyage from 
the Hudson to the Xanthus. 

The story of Ulysses has in it so much of the 
element of romance that it is less important to 
verify its geographical allusions. Yet, the in- 
terest of the story is so for enhanced by trans- 
ferring it from the sphere of the ideal into the 
actual, that one who has sat musingly beside 
the " bay of Ulysses" in Corfu, is almost vexed 
that the learned and eloquent " member for 
Oxford University" has transported the home of 
Calypso from that to some imaginary island in 
the Euxine. Indeed, I do not wonder that, 
after such violence done to their traditions, the 
Ionian Islands should reject all the advances of 
the distinguished envoy of Britain, and that 
Calypso, disdaining the preferred consolations 
of Victoria, should again lift up her despairing 
cry toward the Ithaca of her loved and lost 
Ulysses. 

But while we owe this grudge to Mr. Glad- 
stone, we would gratefully acknowledge the ser- 
vice he has rendered to our science in extri- 
cating from chaos the geography of the Odys- 
sey, and projecting a map which locates and 



harmonizes so many of the poet's references to 
lands and seas. And we must believe with him 
that this " wild and noble romance" was an ef- 
fort of the poet, shut up " within a narrow and 
local circle" — " to pass the horizon by strength 
of thought ; to pierce the mist ; to shape the 
dim, confused, and conflicting reports he could 
pick up, according to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, into land and sea ; to people its hab- 
itable spots with the scanty material he could 
command, everywhere enlarged, made good, 
and adorned out of the wealth of his vigorous 
imagination; and to form, by effort of the 
brain, for the first time as far as we know in 
the history of our race, an idea of a certain con- 
figuration for the surface of the earth. The 
poet has imbedded into his imaginative scheme 
a multitude of real geographical physical tradi- 
tions ; and by means of these, upon comparing 
them with their proper originals, we can judge 
with tolerable accuracy what were the limitsof 
human enterprise in the face of the earth in this 
heroic age."* 

We find, then, a world embraced within 
the circuit of Greece Proper and Asia Minor, 
including also the principal islands of the 
iEgean and the eastern Mediterranean, the 
definite and intelligible scene of the major part 
of the actions and movements of Homer's 
heroes. Within these limits the poet's knowl- 
edge of locality was tolerably exact ; and here 
we may reproduce his wars and wanderings of 
men, and his councils and manoeuvers of the 
gods, upon a map constructed from his own 
materials. Strabo, who claims Homer as " the 
founder of geographical science," would extend 
the literal knowledge of the poet far beyond 
this area. But Homer's allusions to Lybia and 
Egypt, to the Persian gulf, the Euxine and the 
Caspian, are too indefinite to furnish anything 
more than a rude outline map of the world be- 
yond the immediate margin of the Levant. 

Where to locate the Ethiopians was the great 
geographical problem of Homer, as it is the 
great political and moral problem of our own 

« Vol. 3. 
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generation. He found tliem not only in the 
south but also in the east and in the west, from 
the rising to the setting sun, and stretching 
round to confront the rough Cimmerians of the 
north, — altogether quite a mysterious and per- 
plexing people, geographically considered. And 
then beyond his utmost verge of earth, the im- 
agination of Homer, linking the fact that the 
known world everywhere touched upon the 
sea, with the fact that the Hellespont joined 
ocean to ocean, pictured a river-ocean flowing 
through " the wide-wayed sea" around the 
world. This conception of Homer — like the 
prediction of the Medea, and Strabo's conjec- 
ture of another continent lying westward in 
the Atlantic — is almost a poetic prophecy of 
that ceaseless current which bears the warmth 
of the South Pacific along the coast of our en- 
tire continent, which mitigates even the cold of 
the Arctic, and scatters upon the shores of Nor- 
way and the Hebrides the seeds of the tropics. 
Be that as it may, while the " wide-wayed" sea 
of Time shall roll, changing its configuration 
with the rise and fall of nations and empires, 
there shall flow through it a river of song 
which, gushing from the world's young life, 
shall bear to the latest posterity the Ulysses 
of Homer. 

To the scholar who would appreciate the 
poet as something more than a text-book of 
Greek prosody, there is a necessity for a defi- 
nite comprehension of both the real and the 
imaginary geography of the Homeric age. 

As in going back almost twenty-five centu- 
ries to Herodotus, we find geography his wit- 
ness and his interpreter, and in going back five 
hundred years further, we still find geography 
a palpable chain of fact linking us to Homer; 
So, if we shall penetrate seven centuries be- 
yond, we shall still find geography a witness for 
those Hebrew records which arc the oldest re- 
liable documentary history of the world. In- 
deed, Moses is even more attested by its evi- 
dence than either Homer or Herodotus; for 
while both a poet and historian, his main func- 
tion is neither poetry nor history as an art, but 
the record of moral and religious truth, and the 



revelation of divine law and promise. In making 
this record of Divine Providence and revelation 
Moses gives only those local and geographical 
facts which are incidental to his religious pur- 
pose. Yet, in so doing, — and all the more be- 
cause of that tTicidental mention of facts and 
places which assumes a knowledge of these on 
the part of the reader, — Moses furnishes per- 
manent data of his own authenticity. These, 
the geography of Egypt, Assyria, Arabia, and 
Palestine, enables us to test in the most satis- 
factory manner. 

It were possible for God to have revealed to 
men an ethical code or a system of theology in 
the abstract style of Plato or of Sir William 
Hamilton — a system for the schools. But from 
the beginning, Divine revelation has been 
closely associated with the personal and the 
actual of human life and history. While the 
Euphrates and its cognate streams shall water 
the region of middle western Asia, men shall 
not cease to be reminded of the Eden of their 
great progenitor. While Ararat shall tower 
among the mountains of Armenia, men shall 
not cease to be reminded of the historical 
peopling of the earth by the sacred remnant 
borne in the Ark from the antidiluvian world. 
While Ur, and Haran, and Damascus, and 
Sichein, and Bethel, and Hebron, may be iden- 
tified by living representatives or undisputed 
monuments, the Israelite, the Ishmaclitc, and 
the Christian, will keep alive the memory of 
the Father of the Faithful amid the scenes of 
his eventful life. While the cauldron of the 
Dead Sea shall simmer with its bitter asphaltic 
waters, the story of Sodom and Gomorrah shall 
stand in letters of fire. While the Nile shall 
roll its fertilizing flood along the margin of 
the desert, the story of the plenty and the 
famine of Joseph's premiership, of the visit of 
his brethren, and the burial of his father, and 
the story of Moses in the ark and in the wil- 
derness, will belong to the physical scene. 
While the bald granite of Sinai shall cleave the 
clear atmosphere of the Arabian wilderness, the 
eternal law of right shall speak from every 
crag, and echo in every vale. The Red Sea 
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and the Jordan divide again before the wand 
of the historian ; and Nebo still overlooks the 
land of promise from Ilermon and Lebanon to 
the Great Sea. The Bible is rooted in the 
soil of the earth while its mountains shall stand — 
is written on its surface while its rivers shall flow. 

But beside this general outline correspond- 
ence of the geography of Egypt, Arabia, and 
Syria, with the sacred record — serving to iden- 
tify the book with human scenes and history — 
there are particular and even minute geographi- 
cal correspondences with the local allusions of 
the Bible, which authenticate the book beyond 
the most ingenious objections of a Volney or a 
Gibbon. The very lists of names in old Testa- 
ment Geography which so perplexed our child- 
ish organs of speech, and seemed to encumber 
the narrative, have now become witnesses for 
the authenticity of the book, and the accuracy 
of its several writers. No geographer of an- 
cient or modern times has passed unscathed of 
criticism ; yet not one geographical error has been 
fastened upon the sacred writers, where the text is 
fu'li/ settled, and tlie reference clearly identified; 
and every new explorer of the Holy Land 
brings to light some new identification of an- 
cient sites, corroborating the historical books 
of the Bible. Indeed, a skillful cartographer 
might almost construct a map of Palestine from 
the allotments of the tribes detailed in the 
book of Joshua — that most ancient record of 
title deeds ; and the monopolist of hand-books, 
even while offering his excellent red-covered 
Guides for the East, assures us that the Bible is 
the best hand-book for Syria.* Not only the 
bolder features of the country, but the high- 
ways, the battle-fields, the fountains, the vil- 
lages, are mapped out with undeviating ac- 
curacy, and by such land-marks as only one 
writing of things familiar could give. The very 
peculiarities of climate and soil are indicated 
by some passing remark of a writer intent upon 
a moral lesson. 

Among the more curious results of Egyptian 
Archaeology, is the construction, by Brugsch, 

* Mr. John Murray. 



of a map of Palestine, from Egyptian monu- 
mental sources; that is, the outline of Palestine 
bei ng sketched from nature. Brugsch* has filled 
it in only with names of Hebrew towns identi- 
fied upon the monuments of Egypt — thus mak- 
ing an Egyptian hieroglyphic map of Palestine. 
The result is a curious and minute confirmation 
of the Hebrew books of the Kings, where these 
interlace with Egyptian history. A similar 
correspondence has been traced to some extent 
upon Assyrian and Babylonian monuments. 
In short, the study of the geography of Syria is 
almost as important for the elucidation of the 
Bible, as is the collation of manuscripts for ad- 
justing the sacred text, and the science of 
exegesis for a correct interpretation. Every 
true Biblical scholar must needs be so far a 
geographer. A distinguished scholar of Ger- 
many, in his recent commentaries on the books 
of Joshua and the Kings,f assigns as a sufficient 
reason for a new exposition of these historical 
books, the fact that Br. Robinson's researches 
in Palestine had brought to light such valuable 
materials for the illustration of the text. It is 
gratifying to know that this now veteran ex- 
plorer in this field, is likely, ere long, to garner 
the latest and best fruits of his life-long studies 
into a Biblical Geography which shall be worthy 
of its aim. Without a question, if Palestine 
shall ever be under a stable and liberal govern- 
ment long enough to admit of its thorough ex- 
ploration, it will yield an unparalleled testi- 
mony to the authenticity and accuracy of the 
Bible. When that day comes, may so shrewd 
and competent an observer as the author of 
" the Land of the Book"J be there to take his 
notes and print them. 

While geography is thus the ready handmaid 
of the scholar in the interpretation of ancient 
and valued documents, she is also the pioneer 
and guide of the merchant in commercial ad- 
venture. Could a people whose idea of the 
world is expressed by a Chinese map, ever be- 
come a commercial people 1 With the whole 

* Geog. der Nachbarlander Agypteus. t Kiel. 
\ Kcv. W. M. Thomson, of Beirut. 
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world embraced in China, except the tiny out- 
lying island of Britain, the celestial empire con- 
stituting the one only terrestrial continent, and 
this mainly inland, could there possibly be a 
stimulus to foreign commerce? Commerce 
with whom, and to what ports 1 From early 
times, indeed, China has had a coastwise com- 
merce ; but her people have hardly been char- 
acterized by the spirit of maritime adventure. 
But, while the geographical ideas of the Chi- 
nese, no less than their social institutions and 
religious prejudices, have restrained the spirit 
of commercial enterprise, insular Britain, in- 
vited upon every side to tempt the sea, has 
availed herself of all maritime discoveries to 
push abroad her empire of commerce till it en- 
circles the globe. Her exploring expeditions, 
her commissioned travelers, her civil engineers, 
arc pioneers of her merchants and manufactur- 
ers, opening new markets from Australia to 
Labrador. 

The bold speculations of geographers have 
prepared the way for the successful adventures 
of commerce. It was as a navigator following 
the configuration of the eastern hemisphere, 
that Vasco de Gama opened to the commerce 
of western Europe a new route to the East In- 
dies, when the Turk had gained control of the 
ancient channels of trade. It was the passion 
of Columbus for geographical knowledge, nursed 
by the study of maps and charts, and the in- 
formation picked up from the sailors of Genoa 
and Lisbon, that led him forth upon the bold 
adventure which issued in the discovery of 
America. The wonderful travels of Marco 
Polo, then just written, had kindled a new en- 
thusiasm for oriental discovery. The conjec- 
tures of Aristotle, Strabo, and Seneca, as to the 
proximity of eastern Asia to the pillars of Her- 
cules, were made familiar to Columbus through 
the " Picture of the World," prepared by Car- 
dinal Petrus, of Cambrai ; and these conjec- 
tures of the earlier geography were the means 
of inciting the Genoese navigator to seek the 
Indies by a westward voyage. The ardent 
pursuit of geographical knowledge opened a new 
continent to emigration and commerce. 



The explorations of Barth and Livingstone 
in Africa, have already directed the spirit of 
commercial enterprise toward the interior of 
that continent, and we shall yet see every navi- 
gable river of Africa enlivened by merchant 
fleets, more fatal to the slaver than ill-manned 
and sluggish navies. The interior exploration 
of Russia, of middle Asia, and of South America, 
is opening new channels for the commercial 
industry of nations. Every well-planned geo- 
graphical expedition repays its cost to com- 
merce a thousand fold. No science is more 
practical or more remunerative than this. He 
who understands the geography of the world — 
in the wide import of that term — will know 
the value and the wants of the markets of the 
world. A half-witted capitalist in an eastern 
city once sent a cargo of warming-pans to the 
West Indies, at the instance of a friend who 
loved a practical joke. Luckily they were put 
to use as molasses strainers, and proved a profit- 
able venture ; but it would hardly be safe to 
repeat the experiment. The ill considered 
kindness which forwarded to a missionary in a 
tropical island a life supply of beaver overcoats 
and felt hats, would hardly pass for commercial 
sagacity. Commerce must ever adjust itself to 
the great laws of climate and of physical distri- 
bution, which geography ascertains and reports 
for her guidance. 

I have already hinted at the relations of geog- 
raphy to that spirit of Moral and Philanthropic 
Enterprise which makes the elevation of Hu- 
manity the crowning aim and glory of our 
times. We cannot dissociate the earth from 
man. Geographical and national insulation is 
a barrier to that sympathy of race which pro- 
claims our common humanity. But Christi- 
anity overleaps that barrier with her divino 
commission to "go into all the world, and 
make disciples of all nations." Thus far the ad- 
vancing periods of civilization, as both Guizot 
and Guyot have noted, have not succeeded each 
other as developments upon the same soil, but 
have advanced from country to country, and 
from continent to continent, in an order which 
is styled " the geographical march of history." 
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But that higher civilization toward which we 
aspire knows no boundary within the confines 
of the habitable globe. The spirit of geograph- 
ical discovery which prompts a Franklin and a 
Kane to explore the frigid zone, and a Barth 
and an Overweg to penetrate within the trop- 
ics, summons our Christian philanthropy to 
visit the Esquimaux and the Ethiop with its 
kindly influence. We have no longer an inner 
and an outer geography — an inner world of 
seclusive civilization, an outer world of pro- 
scribed barbarism — but wc find one earth from 
pole to pole, and through all the conditions of 
the human family a common moral nature sus- 
ceptible of the same virtues and vices, the same 
knowledge, desires, affections, and hopes, and 
the same social elevation. No sooner does the 
geographical explorer cry " Land ho !" " a new 
island, a new continent is found," than Chris- 
tianity exclaims, " this, too, is mine !" and forth 
she goes with her divine ministrations to every 
creature. " It was from the perusal of ' Cook's 
Voyages round the World,' and while employed 
in giving instruction to his pupils at Moulton 
in geography, that Mr. Carey was led to con- 
template the moral and spiritual degradation 
of the heathen, and to form the noble design 
of communicating the gospel to them. When 
he was subsequently constrained to relinquish 
the school and return to mauual occupation, 
the same idea was still uppermost. Mr. Fuller 
has related that, on going to his little work- 
shop, he saw a large map suspended on the 
wall, composed of several sheets pasted to- 
gether, in which he had entered every particu- 
lar he had been able to glean relative to the 
natural characteristics, the population, and the 
religion of every country, as then known to 
us. While engaged in making or mending 
shoes, his eye was often raised from the last to 
the map, and hU mind was employed in travers- 
ing the different regions of the globe, and musing 
on the condition of the various heathen tribes, 
and devising the means of evangelizing them."* 



* Life and Times of Carey, Marshman, and Ward. 
London. Vol. 1, p. 9. 



And so the geographical and statistical studies 
of a poor cobbler led to that great enterprise 
of the Christian civilization of India, which is a 
higher glory than all the conquests of Britain 
in the East. 

The first exploring expedition of the United 
States brought accurate reports of the islands 
of the South Pacific and their inhabitants; 
those islands are already included within the 
domain of Christian missions. And if the next 
expedition to the North shall find some peopled 
island in the Polar Sea, it will herald the ad- 
vent of that Christian philanthrophy which 
shall turn the Arctic Night into perpetual Day. 
Geography circumscribes the globe with lat- 
itude and longitude ; Christianity enspheres it 
with light and love. 

But while Christianity thus follows immedi- 
ately upon geographical discovery, eager to ful- 
fil her mission, she often anticipates both science 
and commerce, and by her zeal for man's high- 
est welfare opens new domains for all material 
progress. The arts and manufactures of Britain 
will owe to a hnmble missionary of South 
Africa a debt which honorary titles and guinea 
testimonials can never cancel. Ritter and 
Humboldt acknowledge the eminent services 
of missionaries to geographical science. 

Such, briefly sketched, is the dignity and 
value of the science to further which this Soci- 
ety is organized. We associate with geography 
the kindred and almost inseparable science of 
Statistics ; not the mere accumulation of facts 
and figures, but the scientific classification of 
all the phenomena of human life and society, 
economical, numerical, social, political, vital, 
moral, and religious. Regarding these, not 
from Mr. Buckle's stand-point, as blind fixed 
forces, of which human actions are a necessary 
resultant, nor as being in themselves a law for 
man, but as themselves under law, and evi- 
dences to man of his present condition and ne- 
cessities ; we would derive from the statistics of 
nature and mankind, information and sugges- 
tions for the great ends of social and moral im- 
provement. The field opens invitingly before 
us. Though the youngest National Society 
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in these department*, wo find that the oldest 
of kindred institutions abroad have been in ex- 
istence bnt a third of the century, and yet 
Lave taken rank with the first institutions of 
science, and hare greatly enriched its literature 
with the results of their inquiry and discovery. 
Entering at once upon their labors, and end- 
ing the fruits of their successes, we have before 
us in our country, and upon our own continent, 
a field from which we should gather fruit for 
exchange with the whole world of science. If 
our national vanity makes us jealous even of 
foreign exploration upon this continent, our 
national pride, and the just and liberal enter- 
prise of science, should lead us to perform that 
work for the benefit of mankind. We should 
demonstrate to the world that republicanism 
and filibusterisni are not identical ; and that 
royal patronage and hereditary wealth are not 
necessary for the culture of a scientific spirit. 
With such a field, and such a work before us, 
we confidently invite the co-operation of our 
fellow citizens. We open our rooms to the 
scholar, the merchant, the philanthropist, to 
each and all without distinction of school or 
sect. In seeking the advancement of this Soci- 
ety, we are seeking the honor of our city and 
country. If the day shall come when the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society 
shall occupy a building of its own, its ample 
halls adorned with the historical maps, and the 
most recent surveys, its library furnished with 
all that science and travel can supply in its de- 
partment, and its statistical bureau with all re- 
liable information duly classified, and freely 
proffered to the editor, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the physician, the statesman, and the 
philanthropist, — they who have built the struc- 
ture shall win the grateful honor of their gene- 
ration, and bequeath to posterity a deathless 
legacy of fame. 

TEXAS. 
The value of taxable property in Texas has 
been increased as follows : In 1850 it was $53,- 
563,671 ; in 1852, $80,754,094; in 1854, $126,- 
981,617; in 1856, $161,504,026; and in 1858, 
$192,287,377. 



GEOLOGY OF NEW JERSEY.* 
The principal geological formations in New 
Jersey cross the State in a N. E. and S. W. di- 
rection. The rocks which are so prominent 
upon the upper part of New York island, and 
which underlie the whole of it, extend on to- 
ward the S. W., appearing on Diamond Reef, 
just off the Battery, then at the quarantine 
landing on Staten Island, and again a few miles 
this side of Trenton, on the Delaware, whence 
they extend across Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, and on farther south. The line 
following this range across New Jersey, divides 
the State into two parts, each of which possesses 
very marked and peculiar geological features. 
In studying the geology of the northern region, 
it may be considered as divided into three 
parts : 

1. The primitive region, embracing its cen- 
tral part, which is the extension of the High- 
lands. 

2. The region lying on the north-west, con- 
stituting what is known as the Kittatinny Val- 
ley and the Blue Mountains. 

3. The S. E. border of the northern division, 
which is characterized by the red sand-stone 
as the principal rock, and the ridges of trap 
which traverse it in various directions. 

The primary region toward the N. E. is re- 
markable for its mountains and for the irregu- 
lar and broken character of its surface. It 
seems to be made up of continuous ridges, which 
are separated by narrow valleys. The passage 
across the country is laborious, and the promise 
for agricultural improvement extremely poor. 
Toward the S. W. the valleys become wider, 
limestone and other secondary rocks are found, 
and large portions are noted for their agricul- 
tural wealth. 

The rock is metamorphic, usually intermingled 
with gneiss ; its strata are highly inclined, and 
in almost all cases dip toward the S. E. There 
are several localities, where white limestone is 

* Outline of remarks made by Prof. J. H. Cook, of 
Rutgor's College, New Jersey, before the Am. Goo. 
and Stat Soc., on the organization of the Section on 
Geology, Jan. 28, 1858. 



